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attended by their squires and bearers; on the march
they were mounted ; their armour was gilt and chased,
and each private soldier was arrayed like an officer of
rank. Two thousand courtezans, we are told, were
enrolled in this force, " four hundred of them in garb as
fine as princesses, and riding their horses." The martial
array of the Spanish soldiery filled all beholders with
admiration, wonder, and alarm.

The organisation of this veteran army was perfect.
Their commander was acknowledged to be one of the
greatest masters of war of his age. And under him
served the most able captains of horse and foot that
Europe had seen. In discipline, in commissariat, in all
tactical provisions, this model army was equal to any-
thing in modern war. The Pope had wished it to
be diverted "to destroy the town of Geneva." But
without a check, and without a halt, constantly
watched by jealous forces of Swiss, Germans, and
French, the Spanish army in three months achieved
its long and difficult march from the Mediterranean to
Brabant.

Their chief was a consummate and experienced
soldier, now in his sixtieth year. Charles V. had pro-
nounced him to be one of the three great commanders
of his time. From the age of sixteen he had lived in
the field or the camp. The Duke of Alva is well known
to us by the grand portrait of Titian. Tall, spare,
upright, with a stern but regular countenance, a long
dark visage, gleaming black eyes, close black hair, a
waving beard flowing over his magnificent armour, and
wearing the collar of- the Fleece, he looks the ideal of
the resolute, profound, self-centred grandee, bronzed in